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Editorial Commentary: 


A Few Words of Appreciation 


It is regrettable that it was not possible to publish this last issue 
of 'The Faculty Newsletter’ before the termination of classes or at least 
the examination schedule. One of the chief reasons why this was not 
possible was the fact that the Printing Office was so overburdened with 
work related to examinations that it would have been most unfair to have 
"saddled' that Office with the additional burden of having to print and 
publish the Newsletter. The Editor, however, must assume part of the 
responsibility for the belated appearance of this issue but offers as 
his excuse that he, too, has had a wide variety of demands upon his time 
as well. 


It would be remiss of him not to take this last opportunity of thanking 
all of the members of the staff who have contributed the various articles, 
poems, reviews, etc., which have appeared in the five issues of the Newsletter 
this year. Needless to say, he has appreciated these contributions very 
much and would like to encourage all staff-members to give serious thought 
to the possibility of preparing something for publication in the issues 
of the Newsletter next year. The Summer months should be conducive to 
reflection and, possibly the production of an article, some poetry, book 
reviews, or what have you so that there could conceivably be an ‘embarrass- 
ment of riches' from which to choose the material for those future issues. 


The production of the ‘Newsletter’ would not be possible without the 
willing cooperation and abilities of the Editor's secretary and other 
members of the secretarial staff as well as the wholehearted cooperation 
of the members of the Printing Office. Therefore, the Editor would like 
to thank them publicly for their assistance in the production of these 
five issues. 


Apropos of the Year in Retrospect. 


Mention was made in an earlier issue about the wide range and variety 
of activities going on in the University at both the administrative and 
academic levels. Seen in retrospect, it is startling to realize just 
how much has been accomplished since last September. 


Administratively, the new organization of the University into distinct 
Faculties, each with its own Dean and Faculty Council, has been accomplished 
during this past Winter Session and is now working relatively smoothly. As 
of January lst, the old Faculty Council, which had been continuously in 
existence for some 27 years, was dissolved and the new University Council 
took its place as the highest academic body in the University. 


From the academic point of view, this was a Winter Session of large- 
scale increase in the total number of staff and, of these, the 20-odd new full- 
time members have rapidly become well-recognized members of their individual 
departments. There has been some considerable turn-over in the part-time 
staff membership and it is to be hoped that these new members of the part- 
time staff have also made a sound identification with their departments, 
faculties and the University as a whole. 


One of the most significant events in the history of this institution 


took place during this past Winter with the demolition proceedings on the 
site of the new building and the excavation work which has now been completed. 
At the official Ground Breaking Ceremony held on the site on Friday, April 
17th, it was announced that this new building would, henceforth, be known 

as "The Henry F. Hall Building" and that our present building will be 

known, in the future, as "The Kenneth E. Norris Building", a most fitting 
tribute to both Dr. Hall, Principal Emeritus, and his predecessor in office, 
Dr. KE. Norris. 


This record of organizational growth, as well as physical growth, would 
be significant in itself but when it is coupled to the large-scale increase 
in our total student registration, both Day and Evening, it becomes proof 
positive of the dynamism of our institution and a tribute not only to the 
leadership displayed by members of our community in all areas but a tribute 
to each individual member of our total academic community. If they were not 
individually performing in such a way as to create the necessary conditions 
for growth and expansion, it would not occur. It is, therefore, only fitting 
that appreciation be expressed publicly of the genuine contribution being 
made by each and every member of this community towards the goals and objectives 
which we have set for ourselves. At the present time, the public phase of our 
Building Fund Campaign is now under way in order to raise some $7,000,000 which 
will be matched some two-and-a-half times by contributions from the Quebec 
Provincial Government so that tribute must be paid to all those responsible 
for making it financially possible for this new building to come into existence. 


Apropos of the Year in Prospect. 


The coming Summer Session will, once again, be a nine-week session following 
on last year's experience. One difference will be that classes will be held 
on Monday, Tuesday and Thursday rather than on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
as was done last year; this was done to provide a break in the continuum of three 
nights which was found to be unduly arduous by most students last year and it 
is hoped that this sequence of nights will prove beneficial to both students 
and staff. 


An outstanding feature of the coming Summer Session will be the establishment 
of two Special Summer Schools, one in Geography and the other in Sociology which 
will be conducted in the daytime. Both of these are in the nature of an 
experiment and may well be the forerunners of similar Special Summer Schools 
in the future. 


The coming Winter Session will see a further large-scale increase in the 
number of full-time faculty but, of course, there will continue to be reliance 
placed upon the services of our part-time staff in all areas, Valiant efforts 
are being made by the Director of Development, Assoc. Prof. J.P. Pétolas, to 
make provision for the accommodation of additional staff by the expansion of 
facilities to the 6th floor in the Annex: there will be further alterations 
inthe allotment of space within the present building as the Library expands 
downward to the 5th floor and various other areas are altered to the needs of 
respective Departments and Offices, 


It is anticipated that there will be a modest increase in the total number 
of students through higher retention-rate but it is expected that the admission- 
rate will be carefully controlled. 


Items of Interest 


Re The Second Annual Long Service Award Dinner. 


On April 11, 1964, the Second Annual Long Service Award Dinner was held in 
Birks Hall at which nine members of both the full- and part-time staffs were 
presented with their Long Service Certificate signifying that they have com- 
pleted twenty years of service to Sir George Williams University and Schools. 

At the First Annual Dinner held in April, 1963, some thirty members of these 
staffs received their Certificates so that we now have some thirty-nine 

members of our staff who have served this institution anywhere from twenty years 
to forty-four years and, as each year rolls by, there will be additional names 
added to this roster. 


Congratulations, 


It has just recently been announced that Assoc, Prof. J.P. Zweig received 
his Ph.D. degree in Psychology from Columbia University this Spring and his 
many friends will wish to congratulate him upon this achievement. 


Congratulations are also in order to Asst. Prof. G.R. Curnew who has 
received his M.B.A. degree from Queen's University this Spring. His many 
friends will also wish to extend their congratulations to him upon this 
achievement. 


A New Appointment. 


In addition to the anticipated increase of some thirty-eight new members 
to the full-time staff, it was announced on April 13th by the Vice-Principal, 
Prof. D.B. Clarke, that Lewis Nial Greer has been appointed Dean of Commerce, 
effective July lst. He is presently an Associate Professor of Administration 
at the University of Saskatchewan and has had wide experience in an advisory 
capacity to both Governmental Commissions and to private business and 
industry. This appointment will be noted with interest by all members of the 
Commerce Faculty. 


Concerning Conferences, 


On May 12th and 13th, all Administrative Officers of the University attended 
a two-day conference at Mont Gabriel at which a wide range and variety of 
administrative problems relating to the continuous growth and physical develop- 
ment of the University were discussed and many concrete proposals for action to 
solve them were considered. 


All members of the full-time faculty will be attending the Annual Academic 
Staff Conference at Mont Gabriel on May 25th and 26th at which time problems 
of an academic or pedagogical nature will be discussed with a view to the 
development of new practices and procedures to cope with them. 


A Message from the Principal 


The formal effort of the University and Schools Division of 
the Sir George Williams University Building Fund Campaign is now 
completed. I am pleased to report that the support given by 
faculty, staff and students was very impressive. 


According to our professional consultants, we have demonstrated 
an enthusiasm unprecedented in University campaigns. Without your 
understanding of the urgent need, without your devoted efforts, 
without your generous contributions, I could not present you this 
very encouraging report. 


I am confident that our friends outside the Institution will be 
impressed by the support demonstrated by those affiliated with the 
University and that they will contribute accordingly. 


I thank you all very sincerely for your contribution to the 
success of this very important campaign. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


UNIVERSITY BUILDING FUND CAMPAIGN 


FACULTY: 


University Division - 


FINAL REPORT 


Professors and Associate Professors 
Assistant Professors and Lecturers 


Part-time Faculty 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF: 
a) University 


b) Schools: 
High School 
School of Retailing 
Business School 
School of Arts 


STUDENTS : 


Day University 

Evening University 

Evening Students' Association 
Evening High School and 
Elementary School 

Evening High School Council 
School of Retailing 
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2,148.75 
390.00 
972.00 
212.00 


2,300.50 
21,560.15 
1,000.00 


4,410.23 
1,000.00 


12.50 


4,337.28 


37225815 


17, 384.60 


8,060.03 


30, 283.38 


$ 55,728.01 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 


University Teachers' Workshop 


The Changing Role of North American Universities 


Problems of Adjustment 


Introduction 


Two Workshop meetings were held (November 15 and December 13) concerning 
the role of the University, the problems created for professors and students 
through changes in this role, and the effects of such changes upon the 
curriculum and teaching procedures. J. Stewart was in the chair. 


While the vastness of the topic, the short time available for its study, 
and the inevitable diversity of academic personalities were not expected to 
allow facile conclusions and resolutions, the reports and discussions on 
November 15 and December 13 increased the participants' awareness of the changes 
and problems, clarified some points and issues and showed that a remarkable 
unanimity exists at least in the recognition of problems. To increase the 
depth of the Workshop's study, intensive enquiries were made among students 
to find out whether they were aware of the problems, how they felt affected 
by them and what they considered significant points of friction needing adjust- 
ments, This student survey was confined to the topic as outlined above and 
its result gratified the Workshop members not only by their mature concern 
and approach, but - humanly quite understandably - even more by the almost 
complete agreement between the students’ selection of problems and those of 
the Workshop members. 


A. The Function of a University 


1. Historical Background: 


The North American universities are the result of a fusion of Liberal 
Arts colleges with professional schools, affected by the impact of 
(a.o.) the tremendous increase in the student population, the pressing 
need for more qualified personnel to run the complex structures of 
industry, business and government administration, a resulting need 

for increasing standards, the equally resulting ascendancy of govern- 
ment and industry-sponsored research as the chief source of funds, 
professorial competence, academic prestige and attractiveness to the 
universities' "customers", the students. 


2. The Problem: 


(a) The intensification of research and specialized study leads to a 
neglect (sometimes even in terms of staff competence and often 
in terms of funds and facilities) of those functions of the 
university carried out by the "liberal arts" faculties, i.e., 
straight teaching (teacher-dominated introduction to new subject 
matter and to study methods) and, more important, the placing of 
a student's specialized study and research in a meaningful context 
of human experience. 

(b) The increasing domination of university life by research cannot 
help but decrease the teaching activities of many highly qualified 
university teachers in the areas of graduate and professional studies. 
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(c) As a result of the above, students come to a more intensified study 
less prepared, resulting for all but the exceptional student in 
considerable bewilderment, lack of direction and purpose and loss 
of time, effort and funds, which losses are multiplied by equally 
serious ones for the institutions and the tax-paying public who 
can yet for a long time ill afford them. 


Some Possible Adjustments: 


(a) It was generally felt that this trend towards more research and 
specialized study could not be reversed and was a necessary out- 
come of our technological age and educational system with which one 
has to learn to live. It was a problem to which adjustments must 
be directed, rather than one to be modified in a return to previous 
situations. 

(b) This adjustment could be affected by realizing the importance of a 
good general education and of a thorough preparation in terms of 
study methods and professional guidance, in the interests of a more 
effective and efficient graduate study and research, This would 
necessitate giving to the liberal arts education not mere lip service 
but more structural and financial support and sufficient academic 
prestige to its faculty to attract top quality teachers who do not 
necessarily have to be highly competent research specialists in 
order to be competent and inspiring teachers. 

(c) This could possibly be achieved through junior colleges giving 
general education courses only. 

(d) It was reported that some North American universities encourage the 
formation and training of "specialists" in general education 
subjects (i.e., generally junior college or senior high school 
subjects) through special graduate programs, demanding more courses 
in a wider field and methodological preparation for teaching their 
subject in return for an exemption from the Master's thesis require- 
ments of specialized research, (There are similar programs in 
existence in the French, German and other European educational 
systems, ) 


NOTE: The S.G.W.U. students questioned for this survey were very much 


aware of and concerned with the same problems and they saw - 
independently from the deliberations of the Workshop members - 
very similar possibilities of adjustment as mentioned under 3(b) 
and 3(c) above. 


The Role of the Professor 


The Functions of a Professor: 


In the normal course of his employment a faculty member will carry out 
most if not all of the following functions and activities: lecturer, 
counsellor and director of students, administrator, researcher and 
writer, active member of his scholarly society, and - if well-known - 
consultant to journals, government and public and private institutions 
and organizations. 


The Problems of Recognition: 


Depending on which of the above functions is at the moment "in vogue" 
(i.e., attracting prestige), on qualified staff, students and - last 
but not least - on funds to the university, professors eminent in that 
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function will receive added prestige and recognition (in terms of 
promotions, salary and influence in bodies of academic self-government). 
Others might - and often do - lose in comparison, because, for example, 
they do not have to their credit an expected number of publications or 
Ph.D. degrees, etc., while they might in all other aspects - also very 
important to university education - be highly competent and real assets 
to their profession. 


The Role of the University towards its Faculty: 


The Workshop members felt that there was a need for the universities’ 
governing bodies to be fully aware of all these functions of its staff 
members, In the interests of overall efficiency and harmony, this 
awareness might be reflected a.o. in the fields of workload and 
promotion. While the specialist of the "In" function has little 
difficulties in these fields, the university would have to intervene 
positively to give more practical recognition than they now receive to 
those who perform valuable services in functions of less glamorous 
actuality. Such positive tolerance and encouragement of a great variety 
of talents and an equally positive technical and administrative assistance 
in the performance of those varied functions could not help but increase 
the overall performance of the university and also that in the areas of 
great actuality. 


C. Curriculum, Course Contents and Procedures 
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Unavoidable Pressures of Numbers and Space: 


In the areas of the curriculum, course contents and of procedures of 
acquiring and transmitting information, the realities of the present and 
immediate future are felt most strongly. Canadian universities who had 

a student population of 114,000 in 1960-61 are expected to have to serve 
double that number by 1970, With staff shortages already felt at this 
time, the ratio of senior degrees (Ph.D.) increasing hardly at all and | 
the ratio of intermediate degrees (M.A.,, M.Sc., Licentiate) only slowly, 
the number of faculty members needed by 1970 (appr. 125% over 1960-61) is 
not likely to be attained. Plant expansion too, (lecture rooms, research 
facilities, ancillary services, etc.) is expected to lag behind for a 
considerable time to come, The pressures of numbers and space will be - 
and are already - felt by both faculty and the student body and cannot 


help but intensify and complicate the problems outlined under A and B above. 


Possible Adjustments through Technology and Organization: 


(a) While it is easy to dream of close teacher-student relationships, 
of professional and professorial individualism and to condemn the 
"industrialization" of the educational process, the problems faced 


(b) 


by the university of the sixties and seventies demand some adjustments 
through a fuller use of technological devices and media of communication 
and verification (audio-visual communication, machine testing, etc.) 
and also some compromises in the organization of the curriculum (e.g., 
the trimester plan). These adjustments are not necessarily a problem 
of liking, choice or preference (although they can be defended on 
pedagogical and psychological grounds, too), they are necessities 
deriving from a situation which has to be coped with, regardless of 
personal preference for one method or another. 

One of the realities to be faced is the necessity to give more 
responsibility for the acquisition of knowledge to the student him- 
self, especially in the advanced courses. Rather than impart 
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information from a lectern, the professor will have to place more 
emphasis on showing the students where to look and how to find 
information, on ensuring that he has acquired it (through testing), 
and on introducing the students to analysis and meaningful synthesis 
in specific aspects of the field only. To have the student pay 
$75.00 for a series of lectures in which he hears nothing else than 
what is written in one or two manuals for $15.00 does not make sense 
at all. 

(c) While seminars, especially in junior and senior years are an excellent 
procedure that could profit by extension, the faculty-student ratio 
of the next decades does not make such extension likely on a large 
scale. Compromise solutions discussed by the Workshop members and 
applied in some departments in this and other North American 
universities are reading courses (supervised by faculty members and 
for which examinations are given); equivalence examinations (for 
courses in which a student has not registered, but feels justifiedly 
competent) and student-led discussion groups. In the latter, the 
reading assignments of a large attendance course are discussed by 
the members of each small group who keep attendance records, make 
reports and who are tested during the lecture periods. Other 
possibilities deserve and need study to make the increasing pressures 
bearable. 


The Students' Place in the University of Today 


General Problems: 


Basically the problems, expectations and responsibilities of the university 
student under today's conditions follow those outlined in the previous 
parts of this report. The difficulties are aggravated for him by his 
general lack of information and guidance, which make the already mounting 
pressures increasingly hard to bear. The survey of students carried out 

by Workshop members indicated these problems quite forcefully. 


Basic Adjustments Felt Urgently Necessary by Students: 


(a) A better and more general basic education as a preparation for 
specialized study. 
(b) More intensive guidance and early information as to 
- employment possibilities after graduation in each field 
- what graduate courses to follow for particular professors 
- course requirements (reading, number of papers required, examinations, 
amount of preparation needed, etc.) to distribute the workload 
evenly over the years 

- which faculty members are giving the courses 

- what is expected of the students 

(c) Standardization of courses for easier transfer to and from other 
universities of North America and expanded exchange programs. 

(d) Early adaptation of the trimester plan. 

(e) Some form of advance registration, either in spring or by mail 
during summer, to allow for better planning of sections, give 
students a possibility to get ahead on their reading requirements 
and also to allow those with summer jobs to keep them as long as 
possible. 

(£) As realistic alternative to the ideal of small classes a combination 
of large lecture sections followed by small discussion groups or 
seminars, such as the conferences already in existence in some 
courses and the semi-tutorial discussion groups mentioned earlier. 
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3. Some Specific Problems and Needs felt by SGWU's Students: 


(a) Much improved library facilities, not only in terms of the 
number of available titles but even more in improved utilization 
(reading rooms, study carrells and their being open on weekends 
even without checking-out facilities, etc.). 

(b) Fewer changes in textbooks to allow better use of second-hand 
books as books are a great financial burden, 

(c) More information on the financial problems of university 
administration to give students a better appreciation of them. 

(d) The students also questioned the reasons for the continued 
affiliation of SGWU with the YMCA, They find the reference to 
the YMCA on the diplomas reduce the latters' value through its 
connotations of arts and crafts courses, etc. 


Most of the problems and of the adjustments made necessary by them are 
products of the changing role and position of university within society. Those 
changes are not always without unpleasant consequences for faculty, student and 
administration. Still, it was felt by the Workshop members that it is of little 
use to complain about those consequences and to clamour for the good old days 
of academe. Our problem is rather to adjust as efficiently as possible to the 
exigencies of the factual situation making the best use of means that are 
available and possible. It is hoped that the results of this symposium show 
that members of the faculty and of the student body are aware of these necessities 
and willing to co-operate with any realistic effort of adjustment. It is further 
hoped that the discussions not only continue, but move towards action. Under 
the conditions of today, for any university to claim to be - or to intend to be - 
ahead of its time is a luncheon-speaker's facile phraseology. It is, however, 
possible for this our institution to be at least among the first of those trying 
to catch up with - and eventually overtake (in the 70s?) - the rapidly evolving 
situation, a situation not of our own making but to which only the universities, 
from within, can bring professionally bearable, and academically dignified solutions. 


Mary McIlwraith 
for University Teachers' Workshop 
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THE NOVEL AND FRENCH-CANADIAN CULTURE 


Whether the indigenous novel has had any influence upon the present 
and past folkways and mores of that controversial animal, the French-Canadian, 
is more of a problem than I feel qualified to tackle at this time. For one 
thing, it is probably an insoluble one; for another, such a search would 
carry us far beyond the limits of an article of this type. 


Our present inquiry resolves itself, rather, into three questions: 
- Did the French-Canadian novel reflect French-Canadian culture? 
- Does the French-Canadian novel reflect French-Canadian culture? 


- Is the present trend towards or away from a faithful portrayal 
of French-Canadian culture? 
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French-Canadian fiction was rather more abundant in the XIXth 
century than one would expect in a thinly-populated, mostly rural community 
largely lacking - although in the painful process of acquiring - an intellectual 
élite and its supporting middle class. 


It must be conceded that, by no stretch of the imagination, can 
French-Canadian literature in the last century be blown up in value and 
content and importance to stand comparison with, let us say, the contemporary 
French output. Our Literature, at this time, is best described as a provincial 
effort! Although, towards the end of the period, it may attain semi-professional 
status, on the whole it is characterized by an all-pervading amateurishness; 
plots are weak and rely heavily on coincidence, the style lacks line and 
firmness; and, at every point, the dilemma of a dutiful son of the Church 
is clearly to be felt: psychology must be made to equate the rules and not 
the facts, people naturally fall into one of the twin compulsory categories: 
they are bad and must be punished for their sins; they are good and a suitable 
reward for their virtue must be contrived at all costs... 


Yet, if we sample through the better known titles of the time, we 
find that, in spite of their lack of professional polish, they do reflect 
rather faithfully French-Canadian folkways, culture, beliefs and mores. The 
beliefs - as is to be expected - stand out rather more strongly, more consciously, 
of course, than do facts, habits, manners. But these latter, through constant 
and unconscious reference, by indirection so to speak, make their way to the 
surface so that, if one wants to picture the way of life of a people, in a 
certain period of time, within a certain geographic purview, one can do worse 
than to browse through these old books, 


In: "Les anciens Canadiens", Philippe Aubert de Gaspé describes, 
in picturesque detail and with much gusto, the life of the farmer of his day 
on seigniorial tenure. With the novels of Joseph Doutre ("Les fiancés de 1812"), 
of Pierre Chauveau ("Charles Guérin"), of Joseph Marmette ("Le chevalier de 
Mornac", "L'intendant Bigot", "Francois de Bienville"), the preoccupation 
of the French-Canadian with his past history, his obsession with his "petite 
patrie" are given full play. Antoine Gérin-Lajoie's "Jean Rivard" series is 
a rather plodding, but accurate description of the tribulations of a colonist, 
his family, his neighbours. And Laure Conant's whole production reflects the 
strong, all-pervading, religious beliefs and attitudes of the latter half of 
the century. 
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There were many others but these will serve to prove the point. In 
effect, our XIXth Century literary precursors consciously attempted to portray 
their times. That they were heavily handicapped by the near-complete absence 
of a literate reading public, by religious prejudice and by a failure to 
master the finer technical points of their trade in no way diminishes their 
value as a mirror to their environment. One can only regret that no first- 
class writer was found among them to voice, in full relief, and to full 
effect, what they tried in their more or less halting manner to say. 
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From the turn of the century to 1938, there takes place a fascinating 
groping and reaching out for true professional competence in novel-writing. 
We are nearly done now with amateurs writing on marginal time, with haphazard 
plotting of stories, with stereotyped psychology and with religion-inspired 
reticence and half-truth. 


The old "inspirational" novel is still with us, of course,and its 
chief exponent is the abbé Lionel Groulx, the historian. But Claude-Henri 
Grignon will submit the French-Canadian habitant to searching observation and 
frequently pungent comment. Re Desmarchais, in rather plodding, heavy-styled 
books, will look at social problems and even write our first realistic 
analvsis of Anglo-French relations: "La Chesnaie" (1942). He is one of our 
first writers to break with the bland, academic style for so long in vogue. 
And Léo-Paul Desrosiers, with: "Les engagés du Grand Portage", "Les 
Opiniatres", ''Nord-Sud" completes the break. You may quarrel with his 
style, or with his plots, but you can't deny him an uncompromising approach 
to local colour, human relations, as he sees them, conforming or not with 
accepted traditions and views. 


During these forty years - taking no account of overlapping generations - 
we have, in effect, four parallel trends developing side by side: the old 
patriotic, rather stilted line of novels, the "populiste" novel in the Grignon 
manner, the social novel in the manner of Desrosiers and Desmarchais and 
finally the first true attempts at the psychological studies... If we leave out 
the historical novels of Robert de Roquebrune it is because they have set no 
trend and created no following. 


During this second period, then, our writers have developed as a 
"class''; they have become semi-professional or professional artisans, fully 
conscious of their artistic responsibilities and they have broadened out 
their field of enquiry to encompass a wealth and variety of subject-matter 
most of which would have been beyond the power of their predecessors to study 
and project into fictional being. 


More important still, these men have done pioneer work in breaking 
down the taboos and restrictions which kept any local writer in such a position 
of inferiority before his normal competitor: the metropolitan French. Through 
these writers and because of their courage, it became possible for a French- 
Canadian writer to look at any problem whatever and discuss it through his 
characters and plots and not fear religious and social ostracism at worst 
or "official indifference" at best. 


In so doing, however, the 1900-1938 men seem to have lost in part 
the interest shown by their forbears in what was specifically French-Canadian. 
More and more they tend to concentrate more on the individual rather than 
on the collective problem and this becomes a major trend in our fiction-writing 
which will have curious results later on, 
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Their works reflect a broader, more complex world and, certainly, 
underscore a growing interest in the truly human problems of our environment; 
yet, strangely, one is left with the feeling that the French-Canadian world 
(as distinguished from some French-Canadian individuals and problems) finds 
in them a less accurate, less satisfying expression than in the much weaker 
literature which preceded their own. 


Still, the writer of today owes these men a clear, unconditional 
debt of gratitude: it is they who paved the way for the sudden, thrilling 
break-through to literary maturity which was to mark the next period. 


* * * * * * 


A simple - though necessarily incomplete - enumeration will suffice to 
establish the preceding conclusion. 


In 1938, Flammarion published Ringuet's "Trente Arpents", and this 
was followed in incredibly quick succession by such novels as Gabrielle Roy's 
"Bonheur d'occasion" and "La Petite Poule d'eau", Roger Lemelin's "Au pied 
de la pente douce" (1944), "Les Plouffe" (1948), André Langevin's: "Evadé 
de la nuit" (1951), "Poussiére sur la ville" (1953), "Le temps des hommes" 
(1956), Yves Thériault's long string of colourful, lively, picaresque novels, 
André Giroux's "Au-dela des visages" (1948), "Le gouffre a toujours soif" 
(1953)... To which must be added the works of Germaine Guévremont, Robert Elie, 
Rodolphe Dubé, Robert Charbonneau, during this same 1940-1955 period. And, 
to complete an essential list: Jean-Jules Richard's powerful war novel: 
"Neuf jours de haine" and Anne Hébert's masterpiece of poetic prose: "Les 
chambres de bois", one of the most beautifully written in our language. 


Not all of these novels are masterworks. Few of them are without 
serious defects in concept, working-out, technique generally; few of them 
possess that all-inclusiveness which marks the truly great work. But an 
incredibly large proportion of the French-Canadian novels published between 
1938 and 1955 are the work of master craftsmen in full control of the tools 
of their trade: language, style, rhythm, a sense of choice, judgment. And 
some are great achievements: '"'Trente Arpents", "Bonheur d'occasion", "Les 
chambres de bois", "Poussiére sur la ville", "Agaguk", for instance, fully 
deserving an international - and not just a local - readership. 


And yet, except for Gabrielle Roy's and Ringuet's first novels 
and two or three of Thériault's, it can hardly be said that this production 
reflects the mores, preoccupations, collective problems and difficulties of 
our French-Canadian society. Not that this production, on the whole, be not 
easily identifiable as being of French-Canadian origin; that much can be 
conceded - it is a matter of tone, of description, of atmosphere. But, 
between the writer and the ambient society there seems to be growing an ever- 
widening gap. What interests the citizen, the man in the street: separatism, 
Anglo-French relations, the economic upheaval, the growing importance of Labour 
as a social and political force, the new look in politics, the relations of 
our country with the rest of the world, the depressed conditions in some areas, 
the breaking up of established patterns of thought and manners... all these 
find little expression in the production of this period. 


Is it that, like so many of their brethren elsewhere in the world, 
the French-Canadian novelist finds himself too weak, too unprepared, too 
"small",if you wish,to address himself to the larger problems and give them 
life and immediacy and drama through his writing? Are we, here as in France 
or England or the U.S.A. for instance, facing a local divorce between the man 
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in the street and the so-called intellectual, or between mass and chosen few? 


Or is it that, in developing and refining his control over the 
tools of his trade, the writer has lost sight of collective imperatives as 
opposed to individual... has, in effect, sought the ivory tower of specialized 
writing against the tensions and stresses of a world in full turmoil? This is 
not a specifically French-Canadian problem; but one would have hoped that, in 
the effervescence of a newly found maturity, our French-Canadian novelists 
could have bridged the gap, eschewed imitation completely (as to themes and 
preoccupations) and boldly reached out for a leadership which, for the last 
decade, has gone begging in the Western World. They had the talent - some still 
have it, God knows - talent, among the writers of this period, is in almost 
over-generous supply. But always, some indefinable obstacle seems to have 
stopped the best of them from risking that last step, that last leap into the 
great world of universal problems, of universal drama... In this they have 
remained so far typically French-Canadian - and, alas, provincial! - that they 
have lacked the courage to scrutinize, to absorb, to express that which is 
greater, more real, than their immediate environment in the narrowest sense 
of the word. Both the national and the universal scene are of no interest 
to them, nor, for that matter collective man in any but his tiniest units: the 
couple, the triangle, the contrived grouping of "extras" around them. 


* * * * * * 


Of the "newer" generation of writers, that is to say, of those whose 
first novels have appeared since 1955 or so, nothing can be said as yet, save 
that no one among them seems to possess the strength, the courage, the 
imagination to break out of this newly-established pattern. The odd, the 
grotesque, the spurious, the sensational, yes, all this is being exploited 
to the limit, but nothing else. There is no greatness here, nor, for that 
matter, style. Thank Heavens for the overlapping of cycles: from among the 
1938-1955 group we may still find one or two who will achieve the next 
break-through out of our clinging provincialism across that fatal and widening 
gap between artist and mass, 


by Maurice Gagnon 
Lecturer in French 


(Editor's Note: 
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The following is the text of an Address given by Mr. F.H. Horner 


at the Centralograph Seminar held at the Skyway Restaurant on November 14, 1963. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This morning I would like to discuss the problem of competition and 
some of the means taken to solve this challenging and sometimes nagging 
problem. One possible solution to this problem is outlined in the book 
"1984" by George Orwell, which describes the mythical society with some 
of the tell-tale marks of these societies which are already in existence. 


For this purpose I would like to be somewhat futuristic and advance 
the clock some twenty years forward to 1984, The world as described by 
George Orwell is divided into three super states which generally comprise 
of the areas, America, Europe and Asia. The basic ingredients of the 
states are that they are completely caged in, insofar as being insular 
and inward thinking - completely cut off from each other. The state 
is completely under the power of an elusive big brother in which control 
and manipulation through propaganda is tight and complete. Central planning 
and organization is the order of the day. The central planning and 
organization is so complete that the existence is humdrum. The control 
of the central committee is assured through the workings of a network 
of gestapo type informers. The state controls the thinking so completely 
that the population, to a person, thinks alike and without question. Any 
deviation from standard or questioning of the state can immediately be 
dealt with through the control techniques, and a re-conditioning process 
can be immediately performed on the heretic. The population has been 
so well indoctrinated under the central planning and propaganda boards 
that they are able to look back at today's chaotic conditions with a 
great degree of complacency. However, the price paid for this tightly 
regulated society is a high one. The standard of living would be comparable 
to "the have not nations" of today. Gone are the status symbols of today's 
standards such as the family car, and certainly the second family car; 
gone is the modern and neat suburban home. Instead these facilities are 
replaced with a very substandard public conveyance, and the population 
lives a cellular type of existence in stark high-rise cold water flats. 


The productive and distributive facilities are completely controlled 
within the state of isolation - almost the entire energy of the state is 
devoted to the control function, with the net result as already described. 
The tripod of sales price, cost, and volume are unimportant - the over-all 
objective is control for control's sake, and wastage is universally accepted 
as the norm, 


NEED FOR COST CONTROL 


The situation today is vastly different insofar as cost control is 
of vital importance in this dynamically competitive world. The price we 
pay is competition, which is the ability to adjust the cost structure of 
our products to the going rate. The resultant is a society which is not 
all that bad. Now one of the main factors contributing to meeting com- 
petition is the ability to be able to control costs, and even more so, 
to reduce costs - this is a need which exists virtually in every business 
enterprise. Because of circumstances surrounding each individual enterprise, 
there are differences and means of obtaining cost control - these differences 
are frequently as a result of internal or external conditions. However, 
the need for cost control is there, in any case, whether it be a period 
of recession with the normal intensification of competition thus pushing 
selling prices downward, and consequently exerting pressure also downward 
on the cost structure; or in bumper times where the emphasis is for the 
company to strengthen its position to ride out the periods of recession. 


T7. 


WORLD COMPETITION AND CHANGING CONDITIONS 


Few manufacturers today are not cognizant of the fact that the inter- 
national market for their products is in a state of flux. An article in 
last weekend's Montreal Star pointedly brought this point home in which 
it stated that after World War II, Canada was economically and militarily 
a powerful force, (i.e., the third or fourth trading nation of the world). 
Canada's position today has declined to the sixth position, and for 
several reasons: The industrial growth of Europe, Japan and other nations 
have already made their impact felt in the area of world trade and com- 
petition. It is evident that obstructions that once hindered free 
trade and finance are being mitigated. The once sheltered market conditions 
are no longer sheltered. A universal change is taking place in the 
competitive positions with the result that old positions are being constantly 
challenged and new opportunities are being made available. To survive, 
every company is obliged to evaluate its pricing structure in relation to 
its costs, and its ability to compete both on the national and international 
markets. 


The broadly based manufacturing facility of large-scale operations were 
at one time the specialty of a few nations - the situation has changed where 
this is no longer the case, and in conjunction with the general increase in 
large-scale production facilities to many countries, there is also a general 
lowering of tariff barriers throughout most parts of the world (e.g. the 
European Common Market, and United States recent policy advocating a general 
lowering of American Trade Tariff barriers). In conjunction with the general 
lowering of trade barriers, thus facilitating an intensification of competition, 
there is an overall population explosion, together with the increased wants and 
appetites of individuals and nations which are developing for new markets and 
new products. 


The competition has been gaining constantly in tensity, and there is no 
reason to believe that the trend will not continue to grow both into un- 
precedented markets and products (e.g. Russia and Japan with their newly- 
developed iron and steel complexes, Russia exporting Asbestos on the world 
market which up until now has been virtually a Canadian specialty, Hong Kong 
and Singapore exporting textiles at accelerated rates and so on). Without 
a doubt the crux of the problem is one of competition - one of competition 
where companies and countries are unable to compete in the world markets 
because of unwieldly costs, or the contrary where a company, or a country 
is able to enter and compete in new markets, because of their ability to 
trim costs, and thus develop new horizons. Thus, the ability to compete 
and maintain present positions, and to enter new areas of competition, 
both for domestic and foreign markets, requires close scrutinization of 
those factors inherent in the ability to compete. Some of the factors 
contributing to the ability to compete are: 


Sales Promotion, Credit Facilities, Financing, Delivery and Service, 
Quality of Product, Product design, and many others - however, the 
factor which stands out most significantly of all factors in the 
ability to compete, is that of Pricing which is in turn based on Cost. 


CANADA'S ECONOMIC POSITION AS A COMPETITOR IN THE WORLD MARKET 
HOW DOES CANADA STAND IN THE AREA OF WORLD COMPETITION? 
Canada is an enigma, insofar, as its ability to compete with manufactured 


products, and its attraction for non-Canadians to invest in the country. 
First, it is the major country to which U.S. investors invest outside of 
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their own country. This is done, in spite of the fact, that Canada is one 
of the high cost producing areas. The general situation in Canada is that 
of U.S. companies exporting finished and semi-finished products to the 
Canadian market. 


However, there has been a trend for American companies to set up 
subsidiary companies in Canada which more or less fall in the classification 
of distribution and servicing facilities. The plants are established to 
provide better service facilities, as well as save on shipping costs. The 
main problem, however, is that Canada is a relatively small market, and 
the possibilities of developing broadly based local manufacturing facilities 
are meager. Thus, the general scale of operation is usually medium to 
small, and because of necessity, specialized components and parts are 
imported from outside the country. 


This trend is most likely to continue at an accelerated rate especially 
in the light of individual provinces bringing pressure to bear on companies 
to set up individual manufacturing operations in their particular provinces. 
This trend will of necessity scale down the size of current operations; the 
resultant being increased costs. According to recent statistical data 
released by the Conference Board on studies of production experiences 
Canada's competitive cost in relation to United States has tended to 
decline in recent years. In 1956 the total unit cost for Canadian made 
products was at a factor 104 (using United States at a base factor of 100)- 
The current cost differences for products are now twice as great e.g. 

Canada 108 and United States 100 - the increase is due almost entirely 
to the increase in comparative material costs. 


(3) TYPES OF COST REDUCTION 


Considering Canada's relatively high cost position, the necessity for 
cost reduction is self-evident, if Canada is to effectively compete on its 
domestic as well as on the world markets. What type of cost reduction would 
we consider applicable to our particular company, industry, or nation? 

We have all experienced the necessity for cost reduction as a result of a 
distress situation, which is normally associated with times of retrenchment. 
The resultant of bad times is usually increased competition, thus forcing 

a lowering of selling prices with its chain reaction on the cost structure. 
A firm in order to survive in this situation usually has no recourse, 

but to institute a program of cost reduction on a temporary basis which 
usually stems from directives from top management. When a firm and its 
employees security is at stake, the reaction is usually immediate and 
great effort is put into the project. However, the cost reduction program 
is usually temporary, and only is operative as long as the distress 
situation prevails. This type of cost reduction program is referred to 

as a "hit or miss" program, 


However, to obtain maximum results a cost reduction program should 
be continuous, and not something that is turned off and on like a tap. 
Contrasted with the "stop gap" cost reduction program, is the integrated 
cost reduction program which is based on the recognized requirement for 
cost reduction as a function, which is just as important and essential to 
good management as the other functions of an enterprise, namely: engineering, 
production, controllership, sales, industrial relations, and public relations. 


An integrated cost reduction program is commonly defined as "an 
organized continuing activity with a reduction of costs, involving all the 
key functions of a business and, therefore, all the key people, and containing 
all the elements of planning, implementation, and measurements." While there 


(4) 


(5) 
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is a need for the occasional stop gap intensified cost reduction program 
to cope with individual situations, companies that maintain an organized 
and continuing cost reduction function are the ones that are the ones 
that are the most successful in eliminating wastage in general. 


AREAS 


WHICH AREAS SHOULD BE CONSIDERED AS GREATEST POTENTIAL FOR DOLLAR SAVINGS? 


There is a definite relationship between materials, labor, and overhead, 
administration, marketing, and distribution expenses. These relationships 
will vary from company to company, therefore, certain areas will require 
greater focus for cost reduction purposes. In the event that your material 
costs represent 80% of your prime cost, then this would be the area most 
likely to afford the greatest benefit as a result of a cost reduction 
program. However, should your labour account for 80% of your prime cost 
then this is the segment which must be trimmed to top performance. 


The investigation of any cost reduction program is a complex one, 
involving personalities, personnel, expenses and facilities, each, none- 
theless, being a potential study for cost reduction, and thus a generation 
of profits. The implementation of a cost reduction measure in one function 
must be studied as to its overall effect on other functions of the company. 
The benefits derived from a cost reduction in one segment of the company 
might be more than offset by a detrimental effect in another segment. 
Consider the possibility of increasing production runs with the resultant 
being a decrease in unit cost per product. The implementation of the larger 
runs might have a detrimental side effect on other functions which would 
require additional storage facilities, increased rental costs or additional 
capital funds to build extensions to the existing building; it might mean 
additional outlay of capital to finance the increased inventory and so 
forth. Therefore, decisions relating to cost reduction must be co-ordinated 
with all related functions in the company. Top management must operate as 
a team with a common goal, along with middle management and supervision 
acting together as part of a larger team. Jointly with this team is the 
vital part played by the foréman who acts as management's front line 
representative - the catalyst between management and the worker. The 
actual carrying out of a great number of cost reduction procedures is 
usually the responsibility of the foreman, and it is for this reason that 
he should be fully aware of the need for cost control, and be knowledge- 
able of the general policies and objectives of the company. 


It would be foolhardy to suggest that the average worker is motivated 
to, and concerned with the imporvement of the company's overall general 
of profits; it is for that reason that employees must be made aware of 
the importance of needless waste - the job is one of educating and re- 
educating the workers on its importance, if for no other reason than that 
of job security, along the financial benefits reflexed in the pay envelope, 
which could stem from a cost reduction program, 


A suggested approach to the implementation of an integrated cost 
reduction program would be from the general (microscopic and proceed to 
the detailed microscopic approach. 


POSSIBLE APPROACH - GENERAL SURVEY 
EXTERNAL CONSIDERATION 


Consideration should first be given to the historic external factors 
which have had a bearing on the development of the company, and furthermore, 
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the external factor anticipated in the potential growth of the firm on a 
long term basis. Long range planning, possibly five to ten years, should 
be detailed and the projected growth curves should be plotted in line 
with the budgeted progress by product mix. The benefits to be derived by 
general long term gross curve and pattern are mainly that problems such 
as financing, machinery and facilities and other requirements can be 
anticipated and provided for before the problem actually exists - thus 
avoiding distress decisions. 


An example of product mix planning on a ten year basis as illustrated 
in Exhibit II which shows how a manufacturing company has made just such 
a budget. 


The gross curve for consumer products is the budgeted sales market 
for consumer goods which most likely has been based on various indices 
such as population growth and cost of living. The growth curve for 
industrial products relates to the projected growth rate for industrial 
products. In addition, the company has to give consideration for the research 
and development of new products if it is to at least maintain its share. 


INTERNAL 


The next step should be to scrutinize the internal operation of the 
company itself. A logical step would be to survey the company organization 
as to the adequacy of staff for the projected operation, this entials job 
description, job evaluation, etc., as well as possibly the institution of 
a training program to make certain that competent personnel are on hand 
to carry out assigned functions conducive with the growth pattern of the 
company. Other considerations should be given to the elimination of duplicat- 
ion of responsibilities, provision for work coverage for personnel about 
to retire, etc. 


Proceeding from the planning to the control of the survey, consideration 
should be given to the adequacy of existing budgetary and cost control systems. 
Basically the financial responsibility should provide management with rapid 
and accurate cost data and reports so that financial and cost decisions 
can be scientifically based. 


Other areas to be included in the survey should include that of personnel 
administration as a means of cost reduction. It is axiomatic that the 
recruiting, hiring, job training, job evaluation, wage incentive, administration 
of fringe benefits, are costly items in any company's books. Consideration 
should be given to the application of modern techniques to insure that the 
proper type of personnel is recruited at the outset of employment with the 
company. 


Another area for cost reduction is that of standardization and simplification 
of product design, materials, processes, etc. The use of standard costing in 
conjunction with standardization and simplification of products can be of 
paramount importance in controlling costs on the shop floor, and possibly the 
battle for survival for most companies is on the shop floor itself. 


(6) CONCLUSION 
I have attempted to outline the important aspects in cost control as I see 


them. There are other areas which could be discussed of which some would be 
inventory turnover, ratios, credit and collection procedure. Yet these are 
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still only a few of the main points that could be covered in any overall 
cost reduction program for a company. 


There is an overwhelming evidence that the lean war and post-war years 
are a nostalgic memory of the past. Today's business problems and the 


keenness of competition are on the incline. So pressing are the problems 


that for an individual, a company, or a nation, to survive it must exercise 
every means of control over its cost structure. It must be dynamic and 
never allowed to be static. In short, the opposite of controllership 

is brinkmanship. 


by F. Holt Horner, 
Lecturer in Accountancy 
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EXHIBITS RE.: COST REDUCTION 


EXHIBIT 1 
TOTAL UNIT COSTS BY AREA 


IN PER CENT 
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EXHIBIT 1 - from: Costs & Competition 
Studies in Business Economics - Number Seventy-Three 


Published by: The Conference Board 


EXHIBIT 2 - from: Cost Reduction in Industry - May, 1961 
Published by: 0O.E.C. Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation. 
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ECONOMICS AND THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 
AL LORNA SUENE 


(An address delivered before the St. James Literary Society on November 5, 1963) 


I want to say how delighted I am to appear before the St. James Literary 
Society this evening. It is not often an economist gets this kind of oppor- 
tunity. More than a hundred years ago, an imaginative literary artist tagged 
my discipline as "the dismal science.” TI am not sure its reputation has 
improved. Only last week a friend asked me, "Is it really the method of 
economics~-when I ask a question--to bombard me with a barrage of abstractions 
and formal definitions, only to tell me at the end that my question is meaning- 
less?" I replied, "you're lucky your economist wasn't a mathematician; other- 
wise the barrage would include differential equations and statistical correla- 
tions!" 


Well, I want to avoid giving that impression to-night. Besides, I don't 
think you came here desiring (though you may have expected) a discourse on 
the common market and balances of payments. There is a very famous English 
economist who would have felt at home here. I refer to John Maynard Keynes. 
His friends were members of the Bloomsbury group--Virginia Woolf, E.M. Forster, 
Bertrand Russell, Lytton Strachey, Roger Fry, Clive Bell, Raymond Mort imer-- 
to mention a few of that august body. Keynes’ wife was Lydia Lapokova, one 
of Diaghliev's baby ballerinas. So you see, economics and economists are not 
inevitably "dismal." When Keynes retired as editor of the Economic Journal, 
he was given a banquet in his honour. In his reply to the toast, he said, 

"I give you a toast to the Royal Economic Society and to economists who are 
the custodians, not of civilization, but of the possibility of civilization." 
I like to think that Keynes was thinking of his Bloomsbury friends when he 
talked of the custodians of civilization, and it is how I think of you of the 
St. James Literary Society. 


The very possibility of civilization is under threat to-day, the threat 
of annihilation. I want to share with you my ideas about conflict. After 
all, economists have some experience of this--wage disputes and collective 
bargaining; mercantilism and beggar-my-neighbour trade policies; best strategy 
and conflict in economic markets among producers. Two economists, Thomas 
Schelling who joined the State Department in the exodus from Harvard to 
Washington a few years ago, and Kenneth Boulding, are engaged in the serious 
attempt to apply games theory--the Strategy of conflict--to the study of war 
itself. Indeed, the theory of games is the outcome of the collaboration of an 
economist and a mathematician. 


I appear to you, then, as one man much concerned with this threat to 
civilization. Indeed, I believe it the one decisive question confronting 
all men and women. I believe that the way of thinking we call the economic 
has something fruitful to Say about the nature of that threat. It is not the 
only way of thinking; in fact, the question is essentially a social science 
one, involving psychology and sociology as well as economics. Kenneth Boulding 
Suggests in his stimulating book, The Image ,that we are in need of a new science, 
Eiconics, the study of images in the determination of human behaviour (I hope 
that I shall not be taken to be recommending mere iconoclasm). I shall have 
more to say about this later when I talk about the role of perception and 
distortion in the way we see the world. 
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There are certain crucial assumptions underlying my argument. In 
the interest of clarity, I think it best to make them explicit: 


1. <A large-scale nuclear war will achieve a result no sane man desires. 


2. <A small war increases the risk of large war. The use of nuclear arms in 
a small war increases the risk of large war. 
As the number of small wars increases, the probability of a large war is 
almost certain. 


3. Once knowledge is gained, it cannot be destroyed (though it may be for- 
gotten). Therefore the knowledge of the capacity to make nuclear weapons 
now exists and will exist as long as mankind exists. 


4, Any war in which a nuclear power faces a despairing outcome raises the 
risk of large-scale nuclear war even where nuclear disarmament has pre- 
viously existed. 


5. The absence of war is not a definition of peace. A hostile peace will 
not long endure. 


The nature of the problem confronting us, it seems to me, involves four 
considerations: 


1. The location of irrational men and women, and finding ways of keeping 
them from power. Another Hitler will make the risk of nuclear war 
certain. 


2. Research into conflict situations and finding solutions in terms other 
than war. 


3. The development of the conditions under which these alternative solutions 
might be chosen. This implies ways based on trust and hope, rather than 
terror and fear. 


4. The recognition that human behaviour is determined by the world that a 
man perceives, This is a fundamental postulate underlying the social 
sciences. Hence any distortion of perception feeds on itself and leads 
to what might be called the fallacy of the self-fulfilling prophecy. 


I am presently in danger of wallowing in those abstractions and formal 
definitions economists are so often accused of. I would like to relax the 
severity of the argument at this point, and show my meaning in the context 
of a particular conflict situation, namely World War I which no one wanted. 
Many subsidiary problems will only be hinted at, in the interests of time. 


Some of you may know of Barbara Tuchman's book, The Guns of August. 
I have a sub-title for the book--The Course of Tragedy, Mr. Kennedy and 
Oedipus.’ I want to use Tuchman's book as a point of departure. My para-~ 
doxical sub-title will become less so, I hope, as we go along. 


It is reported that President Kennedy keeps a copy of this book by 
his bed-side (if half the stories about his bed-side books are true, just 
going to bed must be a formidable problem for him) and that he distributes 
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copies among those he wishes to influence. Why? If we knew what Mr. 
Kennedy sees in the book, we might better understand the workings of his 
foreign policy rather than reading his statements to the nation. 


Tuchman's book is a wonderful evocation of the moods of the generals 


during the first month of the great war 1914-18. We are all familiar with 
the facts of that month--the Schlieffen Plan by which Germany expected to 
envelop the French army on the left by sweeping through Belgium, its own 
"beefed-up'right wing sweeping the Channel with its sleeve; the Plan 17 by 
which France proposed to cut through the supposedly-weakened German centre, 
crossing the Rhine at Mainz. Offense was the order of the da on both sides, 
We have known for a long time, too, the logic of the German time-table. If 
a war must be fought on two fronts, namely France and Russia, the stronger 
front must be thoroughly beaten in one month, so that troops could be trans- 
ferred to the eastern front. Why a one-month campaign? It is sometimes 
argued on questionable grounds, that one month represented the breathing- 
Space permitted by the slower Russian mobilization. What France and Germany 
could achieve in two weeks, Russia required six weeks. Given the German 
necessity to maintain a time-table and the new strategy of war revealed in 
the campaigns of 1870-71 and the American Civil War, Germany required a 
larger area in which to manoeuvre than that allowed by French borders. 

Hence the decision to violate Belgian neutrality. 


But this cannot be what makes Tuchman's book a staple feature of Mr. 


Kennedy's bed-table, The clue, I think, lies in the premises common among 
soldiers, politicians, bankers and intellectuals on both sides. Those who 
like to dismiss politicians as fools and soldiers as blockheads--with all 
the rest of us sane--will not find much solace here, nor do the soldiers 
appear as blockheads. What are those premises? 


(a) 


(b) 


(ec) 


(d) 


(e) 


The expectation of a three-month war, (anyone predicting even a six- 
month war was thought to be a pessimist) offensive in nature. 


Russia, a great juggernaut, slow to mobilize but relentless once 
organized. 


Once the military time-table was initiated, there could be no stopping 
or revision. Chaos would result. 


On the French side, the possibility that German strategy was based on 

the Schlieffen plan was discounted. Or if the possibility was considered, 
the Generals asserted it made their task easier--the more power on the 
German right, the weaker the centre, on which the Plan 17 focused. 


On the German side, the politicians believed that the British would remain 
neutral, and that the world would not care about Belgium. The Generals 
were more realistic--they expected the British to come in, they wanted 
them to come in. Given a three-month war, they would gobble up the British 
with the French! 


The politicians were blinder than the generals, Kitchener and Moltke, the Elder, 
recognized the fallacy of (a), predicting stalemate of at least three years, as 
did Joffre and Moltke, the Younger, the respective chiefs of Staff, but who 
would not act; Col. Repington and Gen. Ian Hamilton, observers to the 1905 
Russo-Japanese War recognized the fallacy of (b); the German Generals in charge 
of transport knew the fallacy of (ec); Generals Michel and Lanrezac (who had to 
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defend against the massed German right) of France and Kitchener denounced 

the fallacy of (d), and Michel made himself even more unpopular by proposing 
defensive strategy in contrast to the prevailing élan; Prince Lichnowsky, 

the German ambassador to Great Britain, appealed against the fallacy of (e). 

The French made further assumptions which strengthened their belief in fallacies 
(a) and (c)--they completely overlooked the military value of reserves to the 
German offensive, for they enabled the right to be strengthened without weakening 
the centre; they looked upon machine guns as primarily defensive weapons, and 
heavy artillery as of only limited use since it reduced the mobility of the army. 


Obviously, the Germans made better use of their fallacies than the French, 


and got to the Marne, only forty miles from Paris, before'running out of gas.' 


One reads the book with sadness and great pity--not least for the generals. 


One even has tears. Men and women appear such innocent victims of a remorseless 
logic represented in the five premises. Yet are these premises sufficient to 
explain the 1914-18 war? I think them necessary in that war might not have 
occurred without their presence. They explain the behaviour of nations consumed 
by the goal of security; they do not explain the almost neurotic need for security 
itself. 


Tuchman's book is muddy at this point. (Perhaps Mr. Kennedy can enlighten 


us). She appears to say (I say appears because she is content with a grab-bag 

of quotations as evidence) that Germany was imperialistic and wanted war. Few 
wars in history can be fruitfully explained with reference to one country--Hitler 
and Napoleon are unrepresentative figures. I find her view superficial, therefore. 
Imperialistic (a much abused word) Germany is a ‘deus ex machina.' Furthermore, it 
diminishes the sense of tragedy World War I carries. It is like saying Oedipus 


was not really Oedipus at all, but only a ghost who has been recognized for what 
he is--a bad boy. 


No, this will not do. Oedipus is a victim, but_a victim of a total situation 


wholly human. His tragedy lies in his ignorance of that situation. 


Tuchman has only given us part of that situation. I want to sketch in (with 


the compassion of hindsight) what she has left out, and what the actors before 
1914 only dimly recognized. 


(1) 


The sufficient conditions require three additional propositions? 


The nation-state system before 1914 rested on assumptions dating back to the 
Congress of Vienna which hoped to stabilize Europe after the Napoleonic Wars. 
The Vienna settlement lasted for one hundred years despite its conservative 
bias, and its hostility to the two most dynamic forces of the nineteenth 
century; politically, nationalism and democracy, and economically, the 
Industrial Revolution. So long as these forces remained latent, the settle- 
ment succeeded. But the revolutions of 1848 (only feudal Russia and Industrial 
England escaped), and the rise of Prussia to challenge both Austria and France, 
showed the fundamental fallacy of the settlement. Instability became the 
environment in which nation-state diplomacy was carried out. The delicate 
balance of power was and is not capable of dealing with a world where change 

is rapid; where a multiplicity of states of very unequal strength exist; where 
the vital stakes are no longer limited to one continent but are global and 
there is no relatively-open frontier to give running room for glory and 
aggression on a limited scale; where ideologies become instruments of foreign 
policy. Thus an unstable system raises security from the status of a means to 


that of a goal, and fixes thinking exclusively on military solutions. 
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(2) Nations are not themselves orderly and disorderly: but the times 
are orderly and disorderly. Attempts have been made to count the 
wars of modern civilization--between 1480 and 1941, 278 have taken 
place. Great Britain heads the list among participants with 78. 
France follows with 71. Prussia-Germany is tenth on the list with 
23. If only the wars between 1850 and 1941 are counted, Great Britain 
and France keep their places with 20 and 18 respectively. Germany 
rises to ninth place with 8. There are, admittedly, difficulties in 
studying war in this way, but it is a much-needed corrective to studies 
based exclusively on such vague entities as national character. 


(3) Instability generates further instability. We get farther away from non- 
military solutions. Arms increases generate arms increases. Tit-for-tat 
is a rule among nations as well as among children. Let us look at the 
defence budgets of the major continental allies ,1909-13, in millions of 
pounds of sterling. 


08 «1910 oh age Iga 
France 48.6 50.9 Ly gr 63.2 74.7 
Russia 66.7 68.5 70.7 81.8 92.0 
Germany 63.1 62.0 62.5 68,2 95.4 
Austria-Hungary 20.8 23.4 24.6 Phe: 26.9 
TOTAL 199.2 204.8 214.9 238.7 289.0 


Let us make a graph of these figures and see what may be developed from it. 


Rate 

of change 
of Arms 
Spending 
Over the 
Years 
1909-13 


190 200 210 220 230 240 250 260 270 
TOTAL ARMS SPENDING, MILLIONS OF POUNDS STERLING 


Let us group the four nations into two groups, since each pair is an ally. lLet 

us assume each pair of allies responds to a threat from the other in identical 

ways. Let us assume each pair of allies is governed in its behaviour by restraining 
influences, and let us make them equal to each other. Let us assume a total arms 
budget which is regarded by all as customary and therefore not a threat to anyone. 
Let that figure be 194 million sterling, as represented on the graph. Let it repre- 
sent an equilibrium level, 
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We can conclude, therefore--and this can be demonstrated mathematically-- 
that given our assumptions, any increase in arms spending by one nation imme- 
diately sets in motion forces that cause arms races to maintain themselves, and 
follow the path of our graph. We can think, therefore, of an equilibrium level 


of arms spending only in the context of a nation-state system that is itself in 


a stable equilibriun. 


Thus the background to the war 1914-18 is not as simple as Tuchman has 
represented. Given the Vienna settlement that in itself was antipathetic to 
change, a balance of power that was unstable and shifting, a war environment 
from 1850 on in which all major nations participated, and an arms race for 
which no one in particular was responsible, then, accommodation and settlement 
became increasingly unlikely. Altogether nations were consumed by the search 
for security and this stimulated the kinds of strategic thinking represented 
by the five premises developed earlier. A remorseless logic, in an atmosphere 
of instability and ignorance, hardened some wills, melted others, and set in 


motion a nemesis no one desired, a truly tragic human situation. We NEED to 


cry. 


I_wonder what Mr. Kennedy thinks of all this. I hope he will tell us. 


a a ee RD AL EE hk en 
He has my understanding and compassion. He needs it of all of us, if he is 
ee eg and compassion FI a lA hd nt eto 
hot_to become another Oedipus, and if we are to be saved from the Furies. 
——— ee rn EE PULLES 


What is the relevance of this analysis for to-day's conflict situation? 
Simply, that the instability which marked nation-state diplomacy before 1939 
(and resulted in two world wars) is even now more pronounced-~ (1) bipolari- 
zation of the conflict in terms of the .U.S. and the U.S.S.R.; (2) ideological 
rivalry which questions the legitimacy of any state and increases the risk of 
conflict and (3) a moral and intellectual climate with Sharp divisions of 
opinion making the pursuit of limited objectives by limited means increasingly 
difficult, and obscuring the recognition of "interdependence." (I say nothing 
about China because I do not know the kinds of evidence which would enable me 
to make even intelligent guesses. Nonetheless, even the most optimistic 
assumptions about China's behaviour would not lessen the severity of my 
conclusion. ) 


I have earlier spoken of the relevance of games theory and perception 
distortion to a theory of conflict. I want to sketch quickly an outline of 
these developments in social science and apply them to the present conflict 
situation. They explain, I believe, how in an unstable equilibrium situation, 
military strategy and gamesmanship fashion a strait jacket for our thinking. 
Prophecies about the other side's behaviour are self-fulfilling since we see 
what we want to see and induce the response from them that confirms our pro- 
phecy. 


Suppose a game between two players with the following rules: 


(1) A and B are two players who can gain or lose money depending on which of 
two buttons they press. Each has two buttons red and green. 


(2) if A and B both press red, they each lose $1.00 
(3) if A and B both press green, they each gain $1.00 
(4) if A presses green and B red, A loses $2.00 and B gains $2.00 


(5) if A presses red and B green, A gains $2.00 and B loses $2.00 
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A superficial view of each player's best strategy suggests that each 
press red. Examination of the alternatives, however, reveals that best strategy 
lies in pressing green. This experiment underlies the necessity for recognition 
of "interdependence." Not all players grasp this--they continue to believe that 
their best strategy lies in defeating their opponent. Two such players matched 
together consistently lose. Other players, grasping the fact of "interdependence", 
consistently gain. I believe this experiment correctly defines the kind of choices 
underlying the present polarization of world nation-state diplomacy. 


Recognition of "interdependence" implies a perception of the world that is not 
distorted. Very simply, the meaning of any action lies in our perception of the 
act and the context in which it occurs. I want to point out a few of the pressures 
on us which make undistorted perception very difficult. Firstly, for information, 
most of us have to rely, not on our direct experience of an action, but on the 
experience of others. Secondly, there is, in any group, considerable pressure to 
share perceptions and to avoid the anxiety that attaches to the deviate. The fact 
of conformity is sufficiently documented to-day that I need not elaborate. Thirdly, 
every individual attempts to perceive his own environment in a way that is consistent 
with the way he perceives and feels about himself. For example, smokers perceive 
cancer statistics in a way different from non-smokers. Or again, if I think you 
dislike me, I think anyone who likes you will dislike me. Fourthly, because of 
the above, I repress my awareness of the "good-evil" dichotomy in myself, but I 
increase my awareness of it in others. Hence the gulf which separates us becomes 
much larger than it actually would be in the absence of distortion. Witness the 
White-Negro or French-English conflict. 


Psychologists have demonstrated these distortions experimentally. They are 
present in each of us. I invite you to locate them in your own life and to apply 
them in the broader context of U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations. 


I have, this evening, explored the possibility of developing a theory of 
conflict: with the ways of thinking that characterize an economist. If you feel 
now that you are left hanging by your boot-straps, I agree and sympathize. I 
conclude on this more cheerful note, however. Trust is possible between players 
in any game when evidence is given of the following: 


(1) the fact of interdependence. 

(2) the existence of rules. 

(3) ‘the adherence to the rules. 

(4) the fact that the "loss" from breaking rules is greater than the gain from 
preaking rules. 

(5) discord and dispute are not a priori evidence of bad faith 


We need an awareness of the psychological initiatives that must be discovered 
and applied if we are to dispel distrust and fear, and engender trust and hope. I 
like a proposal of Carl Rogers. Before a nation or individual is allowed to state 
his own case, he is first required to state the case of the other to the other's 
satisfaction. It is to everyone's advantage to listen carefully. If violence 
breeds violence, listening breeds listening. To be ready to listen means a 
willingness to reexamine one's own outlook and position. 


by Peter Sinclair 
Lecturer in Economics 


(Editor's Note: It should be stressed that this address was delivered some 17 
days prior to President Kennedy's assassination on November 22nd so that the 
references in it to him were then current and relevant.) 
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(Editor's Note: The following is the text of an Address given by Principal 
Rae at the Westmount Rotary Club on April 8th. It is thought that this 
would prove both informative and interesting for all members of the staff 
to read since it concerns immediate and further planning with regard to 
Sir George). 


A VISION FOR SIR GEORGE 


In the early 1950s when plans were being made for our present building 
on Drummond Street, a slogan that developed was "A Place for Sir George”. 
This phrase was literally true at the time, for the Sir George of that day 
had no place of its own. It operated in ten rather strange locations called 
*‘annexes' and occupied a great deal of space in the Downtown YMCA's building. 
In connection with the current expansion programme the phrase developed for 
descriptive literature reads "Open Door to Opportunity", but I, personally, 
believe a more appropriate statement to be "A Vision for Sir George'"-~ a 
vision that reflects the traditional philosophy of the institution, which 
has been to find a way to meet the demands and needs of people for educa-= 
tional opportunity. 


The beginning of construction of our new building on Burnside Street 
was not due to hasty action, but is the result of extensive planning by 
Governors, faculty, staff and students for almost seven years. Within a 
year of the opening of the fine new Drummond Street building in 1956, it 
was quite evident that these facilities would soon be over-taxed due to the 
unexpected demands for admission, In October, 1957, the Board of Governors 
established a Planning Committee with a directive to consider space problems 
and bring forward recommendations for action. This Committee, which includes 
Governors, faculty and staff representatives, first turned its attention to 
modifications in the existing facilities that would permit an increase in 
student population. (At this time the enrollment in the total institution 
was 9,509; the day university students numbered 1179 and the evening univer- 
sity accounted for 4,582. Registration in this current academic year of 
1963-64 is 15,688, made up of 3,049 day university students and 7,598 enrolled 
in the evening university. The remainder are enrolled in the Sir George 
Williams Schools -- Elementary and High School, Business School, School of 
Retailing and School of Art. When the 1963 summer term registration figures 
are added to the regular season's enrollment the total shows that 19,430 
persons have received educational services in this fiscal year.) 


The first recommendations from the Planning Committee resulted in the 
addition of one floor to our present building to provide needed space for 
library expansion and other changes which extended our academic and admin- 
istrative potentiality. In 1960 attention was turned to planning for a 
large expansion project which is now coming into existence on Burnside 
Street. The conception of the project was that it should be a large build- 
ing in the downtown area within easy walking distance of our present facilities. 
After considering other possibilities the Committee had unanimously agreed that 
the particular role and function of Sir George called for a central location, 
accessible to evening as well as day students. Following careful consideration 
of the astounding projected estimates of future university enrollment -- the 
most remarkable thing about these projections has proved to be that all have 
been far below the actual enrollments of succeeding years -- it was decided 
that our new building should provide laboratories, workshops, special purpose 
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facilities, etc., for 5,000 day students with the expectation that something 
in excess of 10,000 evening university students could be served in the new 
structure. The target to reach this goal of 5,000 day and 10,000 evening 
university students had originally been set for the 1970-71 academic year. 
It has become increasingly apparent to me that these goals will be reached 
well before that time. 


Having presented this proposal, which was given Board approval, the 
Committee then recommended that to provide for a gradual growth in enroll- 
ment to the figures foreseen, we should commence renting outside space for 
this purpose. As a result, Sir George now occupies four floors of an 
apartment building on Drummond Street and we now plan to add a fifth rented 
floor for use in the 1964-65 academic year. In a few short years we have 
returned to the "annex" system and housed in these rented facilities one 
will find more students, more faculty, more classrooms and more facilities, 
than the total operation provided for in 1956. 


I do not feel the need to describe in detail the active work that has 
been done in planning our new building over the past four years. It has 
been a rewarding, if demanding, task that has involved all faculty and 
officers at the same time as this group has had to deal with heavy on- 
going operations under difficult conditions. I have been inspired by the 
willing, co-operative attitude that has prevailed and am very proud to be 
associated with a project that has been marked by the involvement and 
sharing of those who will use it. This team spirit has extended to include 
our architects and now our contractor as the fruits of our labour become 
evident. We have had frustrations and delays but have maintained our 
schedule. 


What is this new building, fronting on Burnside Street and bounded by 
McKay and Bishop Streets, to be? Firstly, it is to be a very large structure 
indeed -- for those who understand such figures -- the cube of the building 
is calculated at 11,579,618 cubic feet or, roundly, 672,000 square feet. A 
reliable estimate claims that there will be more usable floor space within 
its walls than that contained in the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce 
high-rise building at Dorchester and Peel Streets. It will rise to a height 
of ten storeys, with two additional levels in the mechanical areas on the 
roof, two basements and a mezzanine floor. 


Despite its outward size it is the facilities within the walls that are 
of greatest interest to us. It has been difficult to interpret this unique 
new building, as it differs in conception to the usual university layout. 
Perhaps the easiest way to assess it is to think of seven to eight normal 
university buildings being constructed as a unit and under one roof. The 
top five floors will house most of the Natural and Physical Sciences; 
Biology, Chemistry, Physics and part of the Engineering Department. These 
facilities will include some 47 undergraduate laboratories of various sizes 
and 37 smaller laboratories for research and graduate work. In these upper 
SstoreyS will be located a Computer Centre, a Psychology Laboratory, a 
Sociology Workroom and other special purpose facilities. A small botanical 
greenhouse will be located on the roof. 


The basement and sub-basement will provide for large Engineering Labor- 
atories that work with large and heavy materials. A communications centre, 
a medical centre, maintenance workshops, geology and atomic work rooms, 
modest parking provisions and a delivery centre will also be found below 
street level. 
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On the main floor are to be found the entrances to a small theatre 
and a 650 seat auditorium, each of which is built on a slope which will 
descend to basement level. There is a mezzanine for assembly purposes 
with space for student offices and lounges. The second, third and fourth 
floorswill feature classrooms, seminar rooms, smaller auditoria, faculty 
offices and a chapel, There will be two specialized libraries in this 
building, one for Science and one for Reserve books, and language labor- 
atories. The fifth floor will consist of a food service centre; a cafe- 
teria, faculty dining room, a snack bar and a few private meeting rooms. 
Vertical transportation in the building will be taken care of by escalators 
with two passenger elevators and one freight elevator for essential services. 


You must pardon me for this itemized tour of our new building, but it 
seemed the only way to acquaint you with the extent and scope of this project. 
To complete the physical picture of the Sir George Williams University and 
Schools of 1966 I must remind you that, with some modifications, our present 
building on Drummond Street and the extensive space used in the adjacent YMCA 
will be integrated with the Burnside building for total operations. 


The total cost of this new enterprise is estimated at almost 24 million 
dollars. I can assure you that despite the size of this sum the costs have 
been kept at a comparatively modest level. When one takes into account that 
this new building will be used year-round, both day and evening, as has been 
customary at Sir George, the distributed costs will make it one of the most 
economical of educational buildings. The money to meet these costs will come, 
in a large measure, from the Provincial Government with additional funds from 
the Canada Council; the remainder is being sought in a public appeal which is 
how underway. 


One becomes so involved in physical facilities and the large-scale 
financing that one may tend to overlook the ultimate purpose of this develop- 
ment. But the concrete, mortar, steel and dollars are only means to an end. 
The real end is to extend educational opportunities to the great numbers of 
graduates from our high schools and those who have been denied the chance 
for higher learning at an earlier age. With the kind of facilities that I 
have been describing Sir George will be enabled to provide the best kind of 
education possible, in line with the needs and demands of these times. 


I would now like to direct your attention for a few minutes to a parallel 
development which, I believe, in time will over-shadow the physical and mone- 
tary figures that now seem to be so spectacular. I am referring to the planning 
for academic development which has accompanied all other phases of planning. 


The first objective is to continue to give primary attention to under- 
graduate instruction which has marked our history and to extend our service 
to employed persons through evening credit programmes. Having said this, we 
have agreed to encourage and support research opportunities for faculty members 
and to introduce appropriate fields of study at the graduate level as expansion 
proceeds, The reasons for this point of view are two-fold. One, we recognize 
that the primary undergraduate programme is enhanced and enriched by graduate 
work and research being pursued in the institution. Two, we feel that there 
are special and particular needs in research and advanced studies that can be 
met by Sir George. In our present society it is becoming increasingly essential 
that we produce a great number of capable persons who have been trained at the 
highest levels of university work. 
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Some exciting academic developments have already taken place at Sir 
George. We have added to our rather small faculty a considerable number 
of highly-qualified full-time instructors and have extended our recruiting 
of competent part-time teachers from this professionally-rich community. 
With limited facilities it is remarkable how much research is going on 
at our institution and we take pride in several books and numerous learned 
papers and articles that have been produced by our faculty. A Centre for 
Human Relations and Community Studies was established last fall and a pro- 
gramme of Canadian Studies will be introduced this September. Honours degree 
programmes were instituted two years ago and several departments are offering 
degree work of this specialized nature. In an effort to make a contribution 
to the bilingual setting in which we find ourselves, sections of courses are 
being offered in the French language, and other activities to recognize the 
setting in which we find ourselves are being studied. With a world conference 
of Sociologists taking place in Montreal this summer, our Sociology Department 
was alert to an opportunity to set up a special summer session for university 
credit. These courses will be taught by four of the outstanding international 
specialists in this field. Courses for credit via television have been offered 
during the past two years and this programme will continue in the futre. 


The opening of the new building in 1966 will enable us to fully implement 
extensive plans that have been developed, after careful study, by our Academic 
Planning and Faculty Development Committees under the chairmanship of the 
Vice-Principal, Professor D.B. Clarke. The Engineering certificate course 
of three years, introduced in 1957, will be extended to the full degree pro-~ 
gramme, It also is apparent that graduate work in the Natural Sciences, 
English and Social Sciences will be introduced. A programme of advanced 
studies in Business Administration would be appropriate, particularly in 
the evening, for an institution that has gained widespread recognition for 
its undergraduate Commerce degree work. With more than seven hundred teachers 
up-grading their academic standing at Sir George in this current year, it 
would appear that graduate work in Education would be a reasonable future 
undertaking. The field of the Fine Arts has been well served; Sir George 
being one of the few Canadian universities to offer comprehensive studies in 
this area. Further development is being actively considered in the arts. We 
have always had large numbers of registrants preparing for careers in the 
serving professions; more than fifty prospective YMCA Secretaries, some thirty 
students sponsored by the Boys’ Clubs of Canada, and a great many who are pre- 
paring for employment in social services are attending special courses as well 
as taking general degree work in the present academic year. It is likely that 
Sir George will go on to offer more extensive and more advanced work in the 
important area of social welfare. These are but a few specific examples of the 
strategy which is emerging from our study of the scholarly future of Sir George. 


I hope that in some small measure I have been able to convey to you a 
picture of an institution which is continuing its long service to this community 
and is preparing to expand its operation in response to the demands and needs of 
our times, When the new building on Burnside Street becomes available the means 
to put our plans into actual practice will be at hand. The picture is not as 
yet complete; there are other needs that have to be met to equip Sir George to 
render the fullest educational service, A main library building will be imperative 
within a few years; a physical educational plant must receive early consideration; 
and other such needs will emerge. But with the new building on Burnside Street 
many of the pressures and problems created by limited and inadequate space and 
facilities will be eliminated. We are confident that with the support and interest 
of our friends and public and private bodies this vision for Sir George will be 
fulfilled and we will go on, with our sister institutions of higher learning, to 
meet the educational needs of this demanding age. 


